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Memorabilia. 


THE thousandth anniversary of the famous 
battle of Brunanburh naturally revives 
the old puzzle concerning where it was fought. 
Mr, W. S. Angus discusses this in the Sep- 
tember number of Antiquity. He goes once 
more through all the evidence available. In 
the various mediaeval accounts of the battle, 
the place is called by eight different names, 
and more than thirty different sites have been 
conjectured for it. The recent work of Dr. 
A. H. Smith, applying modern scientific prin- 
ciples to scrutiny of the names, seems to re- 
duce likelihood to either Bromborough in 
Cheshire or Burnswark in Dumfriesshire. 
The case for Bromborough, if the philological 
grounds alone are considered, is somewhat 
the better; the old spellings of the word 
establish fairly certainly the original form 
of the name as Brunanburh. But, tested by 
the requirements of the facts, this identifica- 
tion presents difficulties. Bromborough is a 
long way south for the Scots to have pene- 
trated, and the Wirral an unpromisin 

ground for an astute general to have allowe 

himself to be caught in. Burnswark, on the 
other hand, may be said to fulfil pretty satis- 
factorily the conditions required by the dif- 
ferent descriptions. Mr, Angus makes out a 
good case for supporting Dr. George Neilson’s 
arguments in its favour, in which the Ice- 
landic Egil’s Saga plays a fairly important 
part. English traditions point more clearly 
to Burnswark than to any other place, and, 
in addition, we have a remarkable agreement 
between the topography and the account of the 
battle in the saga. From Burnswark Hill 
the Scots, looking south-east in the direc- 
tion whence the English were approaching, 
could see just so much of the sharply undulat- 
ing ground as would give the English a chance 


to practise the ruses of which the saga tells, 
concealing the strength of their advanced 
forces by a display of empty tents, and mov- 
ing invisible to the Scots in the lower ground 
behind the hills. Although, of course, mak- 
ing out the identification to be no more than 
tentative, Mr. Angus’s fresh review of the de- 
tail of the evidence, and his discussion, with 
a map, of the Brunswark site is in itself a 
piece of work good to have, 


()NE of the most interesting papers in the 
Autumn number of Life and Letters is 
Mr, Paul Shuffrey’s sympathetic account of 
the Poro, an initiation society which persists 
in great vigour among the tribes in the hinter- 
land of Sierra Leone, notwithstanding the 
conditions consequent on British rule of the 
country. Of the details of the initiation, 
still kept as they are closely secret, Mr. Shuff- 
rey has nothing to say. He describes the pro- 
cession in which from time to time a personi- 
fication of the power enshrined in the Poro 
bush comes forth from the enclosure to the 
town, accompanied with dancing and with 
mournful blowing of horns, and then with- 
draws again, making, when once more within 
the grove, a semblance of fainting received 
with grief and horror, and then of recovering 
received with a roar of joyful applause. All 
this is nowise secret, but there are other occa- 
sions, which no woman Cr uninitiated man 
may witness, when the representative of the 
power of the Poro comes out surrounded by a 
crowd of members of the society and calls with 
a sweet voice to those who are to come to him 
to be initiated. Of the initiation, so far as 
its general results are concerned, there seems 
nothing evil to report, and the authori- 
ties now ruling have no wish to abolish it. It 
involves an athletic training hard and good ; 
the receiving of a centuries-old tradition of 
manners and ideas, and the expansion of the 
mental life of the youths from the narrow 
circumscription of home life to the life of the 
society. They have gone through a re-birth; 
they come back to their town decorated by 
skilful cicatrisation and bearing new names; 
and the ethical code imparted to them is 
equally permanent. Nor is the Poro without 
its political significance; it acts as a council 
of elders to the various paramount chiefs, and 
is all-prevailing in the matter of their elec- 
tion. It is also the source of native law. 
Mr. F. G. Hartley’s description of an Un- 
employment Camp and Mr. Sean O’Faolain’s 
essay on a story by Tchekov are two other 
pieces which appealed to us. 
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NDER the title ‘A Slanderous Bishop,’ 
Lord Ossory, in the September Cornhill, 
revives, from the Ormond MSS. now being 
calendared for the Irish Manuscripts Com- 
mission, the strange story of a fourteenth- 
century Bishop of Cloyne who vented his 
indignation against the Earls of Ormond and 
Desmond for their depredations by intro- 
ducing an attack upon them into the Preface 
to the Mass at the words Eterne Deus. He 
did this first on the occasion of the solemn 
requiem for Philippa, daughter of Lionel, 
Duke of Clarence, and wife of Edmund Mor- 
timer, 3rd Earl of March, creating thereby 
such consternation that the congregation left 
the chapel; and he repeated the unheard-of 
proceeding for some following days, continu- 
ing, too, to defend his action. The article 
sets out what the authorities did, or tried to 
do, in the matter; they had an obstinately 
contumacious person to tackle. By name he 
was Richard Wye, an Englishman and a Car- 
melite Friar, who had been appointed to the 
see of Cloyne in 1376, by St. Catherine of 
Sienna’s Pope, Gregory XI, 


(THE September Connoisseur begins with Dr. 
Armando Cortesio’s article—illustrated 
by most fascinating photographs—on ‘ Illum- 
inated Portuguese Maps.’ The workman- 
ship of the pictures is exemplified most strik- 
ingly by a map of the North Atlantic, of 
which the western half is given here, in which 
the cartography is the work of Pedro and 
Jorge Reinel, and the illumination perhaps to 
be ascribed to Lopez. Here, in one of the 
delicate little beautifully coloured drawings— 
where is running water ‘‘ so limpid and trans- 
parent that we should like to drink it as does 
a doe in the miniature ’’—is a group of three 
Indians prospecting for gold ‘‘ so realistically 
drawn that with the help of a magnifying 
glass we can see small pieces of the precious 
metal jumping under the pick strokes.’’ The 
Atlantic Ocean, with ‘neighbouring conti- 
nents by Luis Texeira, of circa 1600, is not 
only a beautiful piece artistically, but seems, 
for its date, surprisingly correct. Fernio 
Vaz Dourado, however, is perhaps to be 
reckoned the most perfect master of this art, 
best attested here by the wonderful map of 
Achin in Northern Sumatra with its imagi- 
native and skilful rendering of fortresses and 
forests and elephants. Another engaging 


article is that by Herr Wolfgang Born on 
‘Early European 
instalment. 


Automatons ’—a first 
We noticed also a photograph 


and description—by Mrs. Helen Comstock—of 
a seventeenth-century Russian beaker now in 
the Gallery of Old Russia at Boston, U.S.A, 
Octagonal in form, it shows on each face the 
figure of a Sibyl in niello, below which is 
engraved an excerpt of her prophecy, 


()UR correspondent, Mr, T. Cann Hughes, 
F.S.A., writes to us on the subject of 
burials in King’s College Chapel, Cambridge, 
‘“T have lately been informed that in a 
vault in the nave of the chapel are deposited, 
after cremation, the ashes of three dis- 
tinguished alumni of the College they 
served so long: (a) Henry Bradshaw; (b) 
Oscar Browning; (c) Alexander Frederick 
Richard Wollaston. I am much interested in 
Oscar Browning, the famous ‘‘ O.B.” of my 
Cambridge days, whom I last saw in his home 
at the Palazzo Simonetti in Rome on 21 May, 
1923: he died 6 Oct. 1923. I also received 
many kindnesses (1879-82) from Henry Brad- 
shaw. I am told that there is no visible 
inscription to O.B. The urns are all near the 
grave of Charles Simeon and the slab 
over the vault is incised “C.S.”’ Surely 
some more permanent mark in their old col- 
lege, is due to the three old King’s men who 
lie there—all three equally, if not more, dis- 
tinguished than Charles Simeon.’’ 


‘WE noticed among Messrs, Dent’s Autumn 

books, to be published in October, Mr. 
A. §S. P. Woodhouse’s ‘ Puritanism and 
Liberty ’-—an edition, that is to say, with an 
introduction, of the Army Debates, 1647-49, 
from the Clarke MSS., with Supplementary 
Documents appended. The late Sir Charles 
Firth’s edition of these—‘ Clarke’s Papers’ 
(Camden Society)—has been out of print for 
some time. His text has been collated with 
the MS. and in the new edition the student is 
helped by modern spelling and punctuation 
or by the filling up of lacunae with words in 
square brackets. Mr. Woodhouse offers an 
interpretation of the Puritan mind and its 
conceptions in regard to liberty and demo- 
cracy, supported by his text. 

Another interesting book which Messrs. 
Dent announce for October is a full-colour 
facsimile of the fourth series of drawings 
made by William Blake in illustration of the 
Book of Job—a set which wandered to New 
Zealand and was discovered, it will be re- 
membered, only a few years ago. The pre- 
sent owner is Mr. Philip Hofer, and they are 
now for the first time being reproduced for 
the general public, 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


THOUGHTS ON THE ‘ MINSTRELSY 
OF THE SCOTTISH BORDER.’ 


HE earliest extant letters of Sir Walter 
Scott now published for the first time in 
Professor Grierson’s monumental edition, are 
four to an unknown young lady, Miss Jessie 
, Kelso. In one of these he writes: 

Of ballads and romances, I think I have held 
a longer acquaintance than have I with any 
other kind of learning, and lately I have 
managed to get a hold of more than one collec- 
tion of old songs -.+- The English have not 
so many good ballads as we have... 

Scott was certainly no more than sixteen 
at the time, but his foie to create a favour- 
able impression did not lead him to make 
an empty boast. Ballads and romances had 
been the formative influences of his childhood, 
and were to condition his entire literary 
career. But he was able to render reciprocal 
services to both. He wrote finer romances 
in prose and verse than any which it had 
ever been his fortune to read; and though he 
could not hope to write a better ballad than 
‘Otterbourne,’ he ensured that it and many 
others should have at least the immortality 
of the printed page, and the ‘ Border Min- 
strelsy’ is perhaps his finest achievement. 

The nature of Scott’s ancestry had a well- 
nigh incalculable influence upon him. Not 
only was the Border fixed as his homeland, 
where, as Andrew Lang has it, 

A mist of memory broods and floats 
The Border waters flow; 
The air is full of ballad notes, 
Borne out of lang ago. 

but it was also a matter of considerable pride 
to him to know that he could count such 
worthies as Auld Wat and Beardie among his 
forbears. More important still, it brought 
him to the ballads where their exploits are 
recorded. Later we find him as the last min- 
strel of the Rough Clan, celebrating its tri- 
umphs in the ‘ Lay.’ His mother, he tells 
us, “connected a long period of time with 
the present generation . . . Had spoken with 
a person who perfectly recollected the battle 
of Dunbar, oe . . . knew all about the eti- 
quette of Covenanting conventicles.’”” From 
her he won an insight into the continuity 
of the past with the present. 

The ill-health which brought Scott as a 


child to his grandfatier’s farm at Sandy- 
knowe proved to be the making of him in sev- 
eral ways. In a frequently quoted passage 
from ‘ Marmion’ (Canto iii.—Introduction) 
he describes the effect of those early years. 
The old keep of Smailholm served as a tan- - 
gible illustration of the many tales of feud 

and foray with which the long winter 

evenings were passed. At Sandyknowe, 

too, he found Ramsay’s ‘ Tea-Table Mis- 

cellany’ and got the rococo ‘ Hardi- 

canute’ off by heart. The next ballad-book 

he discovered was to influence him much more 

strongly, however. This was Percy’s ‘ Re- 

liques,’ the perusal of which, we read, kept 

him from his dinner one summer day in Kelso 

(1783). This collection was addressed to the 

general reader, and may have suggested the 
plan of the ‘ Border Minstrelsy.’ At all 

events it sent him into Liddesdale to look for 

Scottish ballads, with added zest. The 
‘“‘ raids’? lasted from 1792 to 1799. when 

the idea of a printed presentment of ballads 
took shape. There can be little doubt that 

Scott did his collecting in the ideal manner. 

He approached the country people as one of 

themselves. There was an entire absence of 

side or stiffness about him. His father, 

indeed, described his wanderings as worthy 

of ‘‘nae better than a gangrel scrapegut.’’ 

Carlyle, too, expresses his disapproval of 

the convivial habits of the young collector 

and his companions. ** But,’”’ says Pro- 

fessor Grierson, ‘‘ Carlyle had a very poor 

digestion.”’ 

The value of these ‘‘ raids ’’ was enormous. 
Scott profited by a deep insight into the ‘‘old 
simple violent world’’ which had almost 
passed away. Moreover, he secured a consid- 
erable number of ballads, and these in the 
best manner possible, namely, from the singers 
themselves, The success of his editing is 
largely conditioned by the fact that he 
acquired the ‘‘ ballad sense ’’ in the wilds of 
Liddesdale and Yarrow. 

It is rather difficult to determine to what 
extent Scott’s ballad collecting and writing 
was influenced by his interest in German 
literature. It is to be remembered that only 
the most worthless part of that literature was 
imitated in this country. Hen Mac- 
Kenzie’s paper, read before the Royal Society 
in 1788, had the effect of sending innumer- 
able young men to learn German and there- 
after produce translations—the merit of which 
can easily be imagined—of Birger, Schiller 
or Gessner. The general character of letters 
in the eighteenth century contributed to the 
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popularity of this new school: but its success 
was too rapid. Take the case of Scott him- 


self. Possibly no one was more enthusiastic 
than he. A few German lessons, a diction- 
ary—and he completes a translation of 


Burger’s ‘ Lenore’ in a single night. After 
the publication of the ‘ Border Minstrelsy,’ 
he is quite finished with the Gothic, yet it 
cannot be denied that his interest in Scottish 
folk literature was stimulated, though not 
created, by his association, such as it was, 
with German literature. That he found in 
it an answering note to the poetry he knew 
best, is illustrated by the ease with which the 
two are blended in the Glenfinlas ballad, one 
of his earliest serious attempts, which seems 
to indicate, too, that he found translations an 
inadequate outlet. The ballads of 1799 are 
interesting for several reasons. Two are de- 
finitely from the German. One which we have 
noticed shows the Gothic treatment of a 
Scottish theme. Two only can be counted as 
a real contribution to our own ballad litera- 


‘Eve of St. John,’’”’ writes 
Andrew Lang, ‘“‘ we find the true Border 
spirit, the superstitious thrill, the galloping 
metre, the essence of the ‘ Lay of the Last 
Minstrel.’ ’’ Lockhart’s view was somewhat 
similar. ‘‘ The supernatural was _ never 
touched with more thrilling skill than in 
this noble ballad.”” Stephen Gwynn, on the 
other hand, declares that no man should have 
known better than Scott ‘‘ how little this 
story of a ghostly visit resembles the full- 
blooded tales of actual happenings, raids, 
forays, and rescues, strung into rough verse, 
which gives to the Border literature its 
Homeric character.’’ The truth, as is usual, 
lies midway between these extremes, and is in 
my opinion best expressed by John Buchan: 
“It is prentice work, full of dubious echoes 
and conventional artifice, yet with, as a foun- 
dation, the stuff of folk legend from which 
he was soon to draw richer ore.”’ 

The same could be said of ‘ The Grey 
Brother.’ Here a youthful discursiveness 
tends to weaken the dramatic effect of the 
fragmentary nature of the poem. It will be 
found that the most frequently quoted 
stanzas are those on the scenery of the Esk: 
but these properly have no place in the bal- 
lad. Both pieces resemble the antique ballad 
in that their themes are not purely Scottish, 
‘ The Eve of St. John ’ being founded on what 
is properly an Irish legend, though the re- 
semblance practically ends here. They 
lack the freedom of metre and carelessness of 


construction which is a feature of the tra- 
ditional verses, and smack too much of the 
neat occasional verse of which Scott was a 
master. Both bear the stamp of an accom- 
plished metrist ; Scott had been well trained 
in that department by ‘‘ Monk ”’ Lewis, 
Some of his other ballads, included in the 
third volume of the ‘ Minstrelsy,’ show a 
great improvement on ‘The Eve’ and ‘ The 
Grey Brother’; and in turn these pale 
before, say, ‘Elspeth’s Ballad,’ or the stanzas 
of ‘ Jock o’ Hazeldean ’ (1816). 

Before 1800, it is clear that the idea of 
a printed collection of Border ballads had 
taken shape in Scott’s mind. He suggested 
to his printer friend Ballantyne ‘a neat 
little volume, to sell for four or five shil- 
lings.” When the serious work of editing 
began, however, it was found that two stout 
octavo volumes were required, a third — 
modern imitations — being added in 1803, 
The ‘ Minstrelsy ’ was a success from the 
very first. In several respects it is a more 
successful work than that of Professor Child 
(1882-98), though it is unfair to judge both 
by the same standards. The two, indeed, 
were necessary. We value the latter for its 
completeness: the ‘Border Minstrelsy ’ be- 
cause it contains so much of Scott himself. 

Like his own Crystal Croftangry, Scott 
was ‘‘a Borderer between two ages,’’ and 
it is well, perhaps, that he looked to the 
past rather than to the future. Some idea 
of Scotland in the last years of the eigh- 
teenth century may be obtained from Lord 
Cockburn’s ‘ Memorials.’ The cross-roads 
had been reached. The danger was that the 
desire to progress might lead Scotland to 
jettison those very things which were the 
essence of her being. To Burns and Scott 
belongs the credit of saving much that cer- 
tainly would have perished. And Scott's 
first contribution was only just in time. 

It has often been lamented that the publi- 
cation of folk-poetry puts an end to the sing- 
ing of it in its natural haunts; and critics 
delight in reminding us that it is the fune- 
tion of the man of letters first to kill tradi- 
tion and then to embalm the remains, Oral 
recitation of the Border ballads was, how- 
ever, definitely on the decline by Scott’s day. 
Nevertheless, a great deal was recovered by 
patient labour, in conjunction with Laid- 
law, Hogg and Leyden; and it is surprising 
to find so many ballads in a complete state 
in the ‘ Minstrelsy.’ Not all were obtained 
from recitation: several MS. collections— 


notably the Roxburgh and Glenriddel—were 
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available. For a few there were printed 
copies in previous volumes and in broad- 
sheets. The bulk of the work, however, was 
done in the cottages and farmhouses of Lid- 
desdale and Yarrow, 

Some forty-three pieces were now secured 
which had never before appeared in print. 
Among these were ‘Johnny Armstrong’s 
Goodnight,’ ‘ Kinmont Willie,’ ‘The Wife 
of Usher’s Well,’ and ‘ Jamie Telfer.’ With- 
out these four, even, Scottish literature 
would be immeasurably poorer. But for 
Scott they would have perished altogether 
or, what is really worse, have survived in 
shapeless fragments. 

Scott himself explains that the ‘ Min- 
strelsy ’ was intended to be a poetical record 
of the antiquities of the Border and there- 
fore he did not scruple to include modern 
imitations based on authentic legends. As 
a contribution to ballad literature these are 
only partially successful because (and this 
applies to pseudo-antique verse in general) 
the modern maker is definitely at a disad- 
vantage. Very rarely is he master of ballad 
phraseology. Moreover, his opportunity to 
use the stock-in-trade of the old crowder 
is limited. Addressing a public which has 
not been brought up on ballads, he must sac- 
rifice the effectiveness of rushing in medias 
res, to a completeness of narrative which is 
quite undramatic. Scott was affected in this 
wise equally with the others. He was never, 
indeed, at his happiest ballad-writing, 
though he stuck to it till he could do it 
extremely well; his real strength lay in edit- 
ing genuine ‘‘ fragments of ee 

Most of the pieces by other hands are un- 
distinguished ; one wonders, indeed, how Mat 
Lewis’s ever came to be accepted. The fol- 
lowing is a typical stanza: 

Flow, flow, my tears, unbounded gush! 

Rise, rise, my sobs I set ye free; 

Bleed, bleed my heart! I need not blush 

To own that life is dear to me. 

It is little wonder that Scott was con- 
strained to write (in the Edinburgh Review 
of October, 1806) that the spurious ballad 
was ‘‘the last refuge of those who can do 
nothing better in the shape of verse.’’ The 
‘Minstrelsy,’ nevertheless, called forth imi- 
tations of a higher quality in the main than 
those which had followed the publication of 
Percy’s ‘ Reliques.’ 

In the case of ballad poetry it must be re- 
membered that there is no authentic original 
at all. Early printed copies and (MSS. 
exist, but we may be pretty certain that 


they are not originals. Under no circum- 
stances can it be supposed that versions 
might be obtained, even in the eighteenth 
century, of ballads in the form in which they 
had been first sung. The process of change 
to which they were subjected can code te 
understood; it is not surprising that many 
versions of the same ballad should exist (e.g., 
there are twenty-seven versions of the ‘ Twa 
Sisters’). There can be little doubt that it 
is desirable to have all the variants—as in 
Professor Child’s volumes—but the ballads 
as literature suffer of necessity by such a 
presentment, 

The ‘ Border Minstrelsy,’ however, em- 
bodies the literary text par excellence. It 
is generally accepted that the versions in it 
—one only of each ballad—are the best, the 
most poetical, and, carried in the face of 
the doubters, those nearest to the spirit of 
the society whence they sprang. This text 
was created: it was not printed as originally 
recovered. Scott’s professed method of edit- 
ing was ‘‘ to construct his versions strictly 
by the re-arrangement or combination of 
other versions, or by following mainly one 
version but correcting and improving it by 
the selection of words, lines, phrases or 
stanzas from others.’’ As early as his col- 
lege days, his friend John Irving had com- 
mented on his instinctive selection of the best 
versions of old ballads in which he then 
showed interest. It is certain that no one 
else could have done this very delicate task 
of adaptation and revision in anything like 
so perfect a manner as Scott. Were any 
justification necessary it could be submitted 
(a) that it was pioneer work—the ‘ Min- 
strelsy’ was a far more carefully edited 
work than the ‘ Reliques ’—and (b) that its 
aim was poetical and half antiquarian, not 
critical. Scott has been censured for not 
being particular to guarantee the authenti- 
city of copies of ballads obtained from reci- 
tation. None of his predecessors had been 
over anxious to do so either. Moreover, his 
two principal assistants, Laidlaw and Hogg, 
were — horrible to relate — Borderers and 
poets! The former, it appears, made 
changes in verses he received, on at least one 
occasion (‘ The Daemon Lover ’), and did not 
trouble to inform Scott. Hogg obtained a 


version of ‘ Otterbourne,’ “‘ the most inter- 
esting part of which,’’ he writes, “‘ I had to 
take in plain prose.”” But what Scott got 
from him was verse which must have been 
Scott was quite undis- 
A justification of such practices 
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might be that Jamie the Poet, and Laidlaw 
too, for that matter, should not be regarded 
as anything but the lineal descendants of 
countless ballad-singers and ballad-makers, 
and therefore rightfully endowed with the 
power to alter and correct. This is fanci- 
ful and does not commend itself to the cri- 
tical. Yet if we note any of the stanzas of 
Hogg, it is remarkable that they are not 
under average ballad standard, and _ per- 
fectly in keeping with the rest of the version. 

A good example of the differences of 
opinion which have arisen over the subject 
of Scott’s editing is to be found in the cri- 
ticisms of the ‘ Otterbourne’ ballad, Briefly, 
it is maintained that four stanzas—gener- 
ally admitted to be the best — are almost 
entirely from his own hand. The case as 
stated by Henderson is plausible: but it 
is equally successfully stated for the defence 
by Andrew Lang, who is able to prove that 
Scott’s interpolations were very much fewer 
than had been alleged. Both scholars argue 
from existing MSS. such as the Abbotsford 
papers. Lang, however, in another work, 

ives a characteristically personal view. 

peaking of the stanza: 

“i wound is deep; I fain would sleep; 

ake thou the vanguard of the three, 
And hide me by the bracken bush, 
That grows on yonder lilye lee. 
he says ‘‘ He twice quoted the lines in 
moments of great solemnity, and he was not 
the man to quote himself.’’ To admit that 
Andrew Lang is correct, is to get some idea 
of the almost impossible task of assessing the 
exact extent of Scott’s touches. 

What we can say is, first, that Scott was 
extremely well versed in ballad phraseology. 
To him it was a matter of little difficulty 
to substitute the correct word or phrase — 
that of the original version—for one obvi- 
ously corrupt. His antiquarian knowledge 
enabled him to turn Hogg’s nonsense of 

With springs; wall stanes, and good o’ ern 
into 

With springalds, stones, and gads o’ airn. 

Such “ conjectural emendations ’’ he con- 
fessed to, 1 think, on nearly every occasion. 
Lockhart believed that these constituted the 
sum-total of his alterations; but Scott could 
not resist the impulse to improve the rhyme 
or rhythm. He frequently revises a stanza 
which is not obviously corrupt but which 
does not seem to him sufficiently poetical. 
In ‘ Fair Helen’ one verse of the copy he 
received runs; 


For night and day on me she cries 
Out of my bed she bids me rise 
Out of my bed she bids me rise 
And haste and come away. 
Not much wrong with that. Yet Scott sub- 
stituted : 
O that I were where Helen lies 
Night and day on me she cries 
Out of my bed she bids me rise 
Says Haste, and come to me. 

Other stanzas of the same ballad were, 
admittedly, of a poorer quality, and it is 
significant to note that Scott does not merely 
amend them to the level of the better verses 
but raises them to greater heights than 
almost any other lines in the whole ‘ Min- 
strelsy.’ This stilted quatrain: 

Cursed be the hand that shot the shot, 

Likewise the gun that gave the crack; 

Bird Helen in my arms she lap. 

And died for love of me. 


he replaces by: 
Curst be the heart that thought the thought, 
And curst be the hand that shot the oa 
When in my arms burd Helen dropt, 
And died to succour me, 
surely one of the finest in the ballad. 

‘Sir Patrick Spens’ is particularly 
rich in textual improvements. This ballad 
is a good illustration of Scott’s treatment of 
sound copies—the Herd and the Jamieson. 
There are several pieces, however, of which 
no MS. copies exist at Abbotsford, and it 
is impossible to check up exactly on his 
interpolations and emendations. Some, 
indeed, may have been polished by those from 
whom he received them, e.g., Kirkpatrick 
Sharpe may have furbished the ‘Twa 
Corbies ’ considerably. 

Scott in his later years declared that he 
wished he had been bolder in his treatment 
of his texts. He had not the scholar’s con- 
science: and for this we may be thankful. 

Next, antiquarian and patriotic consider- 
ations had, I believe, a greater influence on 
Scott’s editing than had his desire for a 
poetic text. In a manner reminiscent of 
Monkbarns, he must assign an exact his- 
torical origin or locality to the ballad. In 
‘Sir Patrick Spens’ he added the stanza— 
one of the best— 

To Noroway, to Noroway, 
To Noroway o’er the faem, 
The King’s daughter of Noroway, 
’Tis thou maun bring her hame. 

It was perfectly clear to him that Sir 
Patrick’s mission was to fetch the Maid of 
Norway to Scotland: but he has to under- 
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take that there be no doubt in the reader’s 
mind. Again, the Border and its legends 
were so much alive to him that his critical 
faculties are inclined to be blunted when 
he comes in contact with local tradition. The 
classic example is in ‘ The Douglas Tragedy.’ 
It was commonly supposed that the scene 
of the ballad was Blackhouse, where Laidlaw 
lived. The country-folk pointed out ‘seven 
boulders as marking where the seven aveng- 
ing brothers fell: and the burn where Lady 
Margaret saw ‘‘ but the shadow of Lord 
William’s cloak’’ was also indicated. 
Henderson is no doubt right when he remarks 
that the ‘‘ seven brethren ’’ were a common 
ballad device, ‘‘ the ascription of complete 
locality being of little account.’’ Yet speaking 
from a purely literary standpoint, it must 
be agreed that Scott does well to accept such 
traditions. In the words of Stephen Gwynn, 
“Scott’s belief in his own historical ascrip- 
tions and identifications . . . fed his imagi- 
nation with the most congenial matter . . . 
The Border was peopled for him not only 
with the living but with the dead.” 

The pride of ancestry nowhere shows itself 
more clearly than in the ‘ Minstrelsy.’ Thus 
in ‘Kinmont Willie’ it is beyond dispute 
that Scott interpolated four stanzas in praise 
of Buccleuch. 1 think it is Andrew Lang 
who puts forward a justification of Scott’s 
action by saying that Sir Walter felt to- 
wards his heroes precisely as the moss-troop- 
awe of the ballad would have felt. 

herein lies the value of this editing? 
In the first place, as we have already seen, 
a poetical reading-text was evolved, which 
had the sponsorship of a name that was 
soon to be famous the world over. Secondly, 
the study of ballad literature in a scientific 
and critical sense was promoted by the 
genius of Scott as exemplified in the ‘ Min- 
strelsy.’ That work is not consigned to the 
dusty oblivion of antiquarian libraries. It 
remains the most suitable starting-point for 
a review of Scottish folk-poetry. On none 
of the preceding collections—whose editors 
are commemorated in the Bannatyne Club 
song of 1823—could a sound piece of scholar- 
g Age as Child’s) have been founded. 

e ‘Minstrelsy’ purified Scott’s own 
taste; it drove him from the worthless Ger- 
man models and the school of ‘‘ Monk ”’ 
Lewis; it set him writing verse romances, 
and later the epoch-making novels of the 
Author of ‘ Waverley.’ These last sent the 
educated public back to sources, back, that 
1s to say, to the ‘ Minstrelsy.’ No one can 


form an estimate of Scott the man—and, 
judging by the literary output of the cen- 
tenary year, that is what most people de- 
mand to-day—without examining this first 
editorial work. 

An instance was brought to my atten- 
tion recently showing th the vitality 
of the ‘ Minstrelsy’ and the neglect into 
which it has fallen in Scotland. It is re- 
lated that a keen student of ballad-poetry, 
during a pilgrimage in Yarrow, met two 
Scottish girls and a Frenchman. The 
Frenchman had come specially to see the 
scenes of the ballads, which had profoundly 
stirred his admiration. The other two had 
not even heard of ballad literature, 


Joun L. WEtR. 


ALLUSIONS IN BYRON’S 
LETTERS. 


(See cliv. 171, 316; clv. 14; clxxi. 388, 
401, 424, 446, 462; clxxii. 14, 349). 
Sources found. 

Supplement to list of allusions in the ‘ Cor- 

respondence with Lady Melbourne,’ etc. 

(44) ‘‘ his ‘ injusta noverea ’ ’’. (Jan. 10-14, 
1811). From Virgil, Eclogues,.iii. 33. 

(45) ‘‘ expelled with a fork’ (March 18, 
1811). From Horace, Epistle I. x. 24: 
‘“naturam expellas furca, tamen usque re- 
curret.’’ 

(46) “ Perpend, pronounce,  respond.’’ 
(July 2, 1811). ‘* Perpend ”’ is from Shakes- 
peare: e.g., ‘ Hamlet,’ II. ii, 105 

(47) ‘‘ a ‘ facetious companion’ and ‘ well 
respected by all whom know him.’ ”’ (Sept. 
20, 1811). From Grey, letter to Wharton, 
April 25, 1749: ‘‘ a month after the time you 
will see in some corner of a London Evening 
Post, yesterday, died the Revrd. Mr. John 
Grey, Senior-Fellow of Clare-Hall, a facetious 
companion and well respected by all that 
knew him.’’ 

(48) ‘‘ ‘the waters under the earth.’ ”’ 
(Oct, 13, 1811). From Exodus, xx. 4. 

(49) ‘‘ ‘ Laud we the gods! these be truths,’ 
as one Shakespeare says.’’ (Mar. 13, 1813). 


From ‘ Cymbeline,’ V. v. 476, and ‘ Measure 
for Measure,’ I], i. 131 (‘‘I hope here be 
truths.’’) 

(50) ‘‘ It grieves me ‘ who pleads so well, 
should ever plead in vain!’” 
1813). 
131-2: 


(April 22, 
From Pope, ‘ The Rape of the Lock,’ 
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“Tt grieves me much” (reply’d the Peer 

again) 

“ Who speaks so well should ever speak in 

vain.” 

(51) ‘‘ my friend Webster, now married, 
and (according to y® Duke of Buckingham’s 
curse) ‘ settled in y® country.’’’ (Sept. 21, 
1813). The story of this curse is given in a 
letter from Louisa Beckford to William Beck- 
ford, of Oct. 9 and 10, 1783, postscript 
(Chapman, ‘ Beckford,’ p. 162): ‘‘ I find the 
Fates are seriously leagued against us, and 
begin to fancy their malign influence will 
follow us throughout our lives. They might 
however have spared that of the poor inno- 
cent Dog which I am tempted to curse as did 
' the witty Duke of Buckingham—meeting one 
in the streets that splashed his stockings or 
played him some other dirty trick—he got 
Jout] of his way very calmly exclaiming—I 
wish you was married and settled in the coun- 
try |”? Byron could hardly have seen this letter, 
however, (unless perhaps through Rogers), for 
it was not until recently published. ‘‘ The 
witty Duke of Buckingham ”’ is certainly 
George Villiers, the second Duke, Zimri of 
‘ Absalom and Achitophel,’ 

(52) “* ‘ Is the sable warrior fled? thy steed 
is gone, he rests among the dead.’ ’’ (Dec. 19, 
1816). From Gray, ‘ The Bard,’ 67-8: 


Is the sable Warriour fled? 

Thy son is gone. He rests among the Dead. 

(53) “‘* Ah, Coquin, vare is my shild?’ ” 
(Mar, 3, 1818). From Smollett, ‘ Roderick 
Random,’ ch. xxi.: ‘‘ Gawky exclaimed, 
‘ Ah! villain! you have killed my dear wife!’ 
and the apothecary cried, ‘ Ah! Coquin! vere 
is my shild?’ ”’ 

(54) Nothing is more vain than 
Vanity !’, so says Strap in ‘ Roderick Ran- 
dom.’ ’’ (Jan, 25, 1819). Ch. xvi. (Both 
these references supplied by Mr. H. J. Oliver). 

(55) ‘‘ I had, like Croaker, my bodings, but 
like old ‘ Curry-Comb’ you make ‘so hand- 
some a corpse,’ that... ’’ (April 6, 1819). 
The reference is to Goldsmith’s ‘ Good- 
Natured Man,’ in which Croaker, ‘‘ a raven 
that bodes nothing but mischief,’’ invites 
Honeywood to view “ old Ruggins, the curry- 
comb-maker, lying in state’; adding, ‘‘ I’m 
told he makes a very handsome corpse, and 
becomes his coffin prodigiously.’’ (I. i.). 

(56) ‘‘‘ What a coalition!’ as ‘ Davy’ 
said of Johnson and Beauclerk.’’ (June 26, 
1819). See Boswell’s ‘ Life of Johnson,’ ed. 
Birkbeck Hill, i. 249: “‘ in a short time, the 
moral, pious Johnson, and the gay, dissi- 
pated Beauclerk, were companions. ‘ What 


a coalition! (said Garrick, when he heard of 
this;) I shall have my old friend to bail out 
of the Round-House.’ ”’ 

(57) ‘‘ ‘ there never was a set of more amic- 
able officers,’ as Major Sturgeon says.” 
(July 30, 1819). From Foote’s ‘ Mayor of 
Garratt,’ i., with ‘ amicable ’’ for amiable, 

(58) ‘a jealous husband, ‘ a strange Cen- 
taur,’ as Gibbon calls a philosophical theo- 
logian.’’ (July 30, 1819). See ‘ The Decline 
and Fall,’ ed. Bury, revised, ii. 468, n. 32: 
the Abbé de la Bléterie (Préface 1’ Hist. 
de Jovien, p. 30, 32) wishes that some théo- 
logien philosophe (a strange centaur) would 
undertake the refutation of Julian.” 

(59) “‘ this defence offensive comes by 
cause.’’’ (May 20, 1821). A _ parody of 
‘Hamlet,’ IT, ii. 102: ‘‘ this effect defective 
comes by cause.”” (Note supplied by Mr. Ian 
Maxwell), 

(60) ‘‘ As Henry Morton says to Cuthbert 
Headrigg, I doubt ‘ that the penny fee will 
be a hard chapter.’ ’’ (Oct, 6, 1823). From 
Scott, ‘ Old Mortality,’ ch. vii, 


R. G. Howartu. 


FAMILY NAMES FROM OLD 
DOCUMENTS. 
(See ante pp. 42, 150), 


Inuit (Worcester, 1533-8), E.C.P. 904 (5). 
(Diminutive of Ibb?) 

Ippr1oLs, Ipptes, London Directory, 1920. 
(Place-name from Ediall in Stafford ?) 

Ipecons (Wilts, 1397), Chancery Inquisi- 

tions, Miscellaneous, 265 (8). 

(Worcester, 1553-5), E.C.P. 1374 

(27). 

(Hidwyn is an early spelling of one of 

the Northumbrian Heddons), 

Inke (Hereford, 1547-1551), E.C.P. 1197 

(88). 

Ynxes (Devon, 1544-7), E.C.P. 1162 (62). 
( = Ing? Barber gives Inke as a French 
name), 

Inuita (Kent, cir, 1553), Hasted’s ‘ Kent,’ 

vii. 168, 

InneLL. See ENELL. 
Ipronsury (Kent, 1533-8), E.C.P. 868 (22). 
Ivrer, London Directory, 1928. 

(Swedish? or cf, mediaeval Iterius = 

Aetherius ?) 
Jason (Wilts, 1674-5), Petty Bag, Brevia 

Regia, 58 (7). 
= Jesson ?) 

JeKeLeR (Norfolk, 1553-8), 

(20). 


E.C.P. 804 
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Jeckett (Middlesex, 1547-1551), E.C.P. 
1200 (4). 

Jete (Devon, 1538-1544), E.C.P. 968 (30). 

(Hardly Gaelic). 
Jeat, GeaLe, London Directory, 1932. 
JENMAN, London Directory, 1921, 

(= John’s man ?) 

Jerr. I have heard of this being used as 
= for Jasper. 

Jere (Devon, 1553-5), E.C.P. 1330 (26). 

(Occurs as a Christian name in Newbury 
Church in Berks, XVII century). 

JERWOOD, London Directory, 1920. 

Josour (Stafford, 1555- 8), E.C.P. 1444 
(61). 

Joxyn (Norfolk, 1553-8), E.C.P. 830 (36). 

(Diminutive of Jock?) 

Jomont (York, 1464), Chancery Inquisi- 
tions, Miscellaneous, 319 (10). 

Jorpan. (Surely this as a mediaeval 
— name cannot be derived from the 
river), 

Jowkyn (Chester, 1395), Public Record 
Office, Chester, 3 (14), 18 Richard IT, 9. 

Judkin? See also JOKYN). 
_ (Salop, 1547-1551), E.C.P. 1238 


Jupes (Dorset, 1261), Chancery Criminal 

Inquisitions, 5 (21), 

Jure (Suffolk, 1533-8), E.C.P. 815 (21). 

Kanaianes. See Keynes, 

(Rutland, 1391-1453), E.C.P. 7 
(Barber mentions a place called Carnelles 


in Normandy), 
—_— (Kent, 1518-1529), E.C.P. 532 
E.C.P. 1056 


(Sussex, 1538-1544), 


(Pageant-name from Cain?) 

Kearpe (Wilts, Dorset, or Somerset, 1547- 
1§51), E.C.P. 1221 (19). 
Kerrees (Chester, 

E.C.P. 1003 (70). 
(See also Lichfield Registers), 

(See 

Kecer (Lincoln, 1533-8), E.C.P. (49). 
(ie., cadger? Cf. Cager 

KEMoND (Kent, 1431- 1453), E.C.P. 9 (211). 
Kennetu. Cf, Welsh Cunedda, 

i. (York, 1538-1544), E.C.P. 883 


(44). 
oaths (Yorks, 1515-1518), E.C.P. 428 


fifteenth century), 


KENWRECK. Kenewrek is a common 
Christian name in Wales in the XIII. cen- 
tury (Chancery Enrolments passim). 

Kenyver (Sussex, 1415-6), E.C.P. 6 (307). 


Kore (Kent, 1555-8), E.C.P. 1459 (23). 
(Hardly Scotch at this date.) 
=n (Warwick, 1553-5), E.C.P. 1328 
Kex, Keyx (Kent, 1392), Chancery, Inqui- 
sition, Miscellaneous, 251 (5). 
Keyte (Dorset, 1554-7), E.C.P. 1136 (3). 
Keynes, London Directory, 1921. 
| Records passim. 


(Place-name from Cahagnes in Nor- 
mandy). 
Kirre (Middlesex, 1272-3), Chancery, 


Criminal Inquisitions, 10 (19). 
Kicun (Somerset, cir, 1230?), Chartulary 
of Athelney. 
Krxetp (Northants or Cambridge, 1392- 
1460), E.C.P. 7 (191). 
(XIX. century), 
Peerage’ under ‘ Cardigan.’ 
(Place-name from Killerby, Co. York or 
Durham ?) 
Kimnett (Northants, James [.), 
Chamber, James I., 304 (20 
KINGERLEE, Oxfordshire Directo 
KNAPLOCKE (Dorset, 1547- 1551), 
1346 (49). 
Knicuton (Derby, 1544-7), 
with Knifton. E.C.P, 1136 (51). 
Kysus (Notts, 1289), Chancery, Criminal 
Inguisitions, 30 (31). 
Stee (Lincoln, 1538-1544), E.C.P. 978 
4 


‘ Complete 


Star 


, 1903. 
E.C.P. 


alternative 


). 
(Too early to be connected with Keegan 
or other Irish names). 

Kynasey (Salop, 1515-8), E.C.P. 422 (48). 
(= Kinsey ?) 

Kysyne (Lincoln, 1406-1457), E.C.P. 17 

(124). 

(cf. Kessingland in Suffolk.) 

Kyrue (London, 1547-1551), E.C.P. 1201 


62). 
(=Scottish Keith ?) 
Kytwytt (Herts, 1397), Chancery Inqui- 
sitions, Miscellaneous, 260 (15). 


(1 
LAGAGE (Kent, 1431-1473), E.C.P. 10 (52). 
(=Gage ?) 
Late (Acton, co. Middlesex, 1931), per- 
sonal observation, 
Lampace (Bedford, 1538-1544), E.C.P. 
1022 (15). 
Lamptas (Cumberland, 1529-1532), E.C.P. 
663 (37). 
LampLercuH (Cumberland or York, 1533-8), 
E.C.P. 863 (40). 
(Form of Lamplough ?) 


LancHEeR, Lencer (Lincoln, 1544-7), 


E.C.P, 1133 (11). 
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s.v, Carpenter. 

Lant, Lonr (Stafford, 1538-1544), E.C.P. 
1019 (16). 

(See Harrison s.v, Lunt). 

(Stafford, 1553-5), 


Lant (Worcester, XVIII century), ‘D.N.B.’ 


E.C.P. 1381 


Lapp (Devon, 1529-1532), E.C.P. 651 (50). 
Larrabee, Suffolk (U.S.A.) Surnames. 
(Cf, Larby.) 
Lasman (Isle of Wight, 1932), personal 
observation, 
( = French Lasimonne ?) 
Lasse (Warwick, 1480), Exchequer, Inqui- 
sitions Post Mortem I. 243 (18). 
LaussHe, Layssu (Essex, 1533-8), E.C.P. 
846 (12), 
(Form of Lash ?) 
Lawen (London, 1547-1551), E.C.P. 1248 


(8). 
(=Lawn ?) 

Lepcecoon (Leicester, 1518-1529), E.C.P. 
534 (55). 

Lecy (Suffolk, 1544-7), E.C.P. 1146 (20). 

LENGER, see LANGHER. 

Leon, Lyon. In Jewish names, I believe 
this is a translation of Judah. (See the Bless- 
ing of Jacob in Genesis.) Is Woolf a similar 
translation of Benjamin? See Jacob’s ‘ Jews 
in Angevin England.’ 

Lerp (Essex, 1533-8), E.C.P. 838 (48). 

(By-form of Lord ?) 
Letters (Lincoln, 1515-8) E.C.P. 425 (19). 
(This can hardly be from Gaelic.) 
Levens (Kent, 1553-5), E.C.P. 1366 (44). 
(Hardly Scotch; patronymic 
Lyfing ?) 
(Sussex, 1533-8), E.C.P. 859 


Levien, London Directory, 1935. 
{ on (London, 1555-8), E.C.P. 1472 
(From Leofwin? But probably also Jew- 
ish.) 
ig (Lincoln, 1547-1551), E.C.P. 1267 
(14). 
(Place-name from Larricium=common 
pasture ? 
Lice, Lyce (Suffolk, 1538-1544), E.C.P. 
1022 (54); 1027 (47). 
Licon. See Lycon, 
Litto (London, 1693-1739; Dutch), D.N.B. 
— (Hereford, 1538-1544), E.C.P. 1023 
(49). 
Lytitwawe (Hereford, 1538-1544), E.C.P. 
1023 (78). 
(Place-name from Lilwall, co, Stafford ?) 


from’ 


(Hants, 1551-3), E.C.P. 1306 
(59). 

Liner (Loughborough, 
1936), personal observation. 
; Lintorn, London Directory, 1937. 
) Lyyrren, LynTERN (Hants, 

B.C.P. 1025 (43). 
Lirxiate (London, 1389), Riley’s ‘ London: 
Wills,’ ii, 281. 
(=Lydyate ?) 
Loxyn (Kent, 1555-8), E.C.P. 1476 (32). 
(Place-name from Lockinge, Co, Berks?) 
Lont. See Lant. 


J.B. Watitis CHapman. 
(To be continued), 


{ (Middlesex, 1924-1875), D.N.B. 
Leicestershire, 


1544-7), 


AMES HASTIE: DATE OF DEATH. — 
May I correct an error which may be of 
interest to those concerned with the history 
of the Hastie family? James Hastie, a 
Quaker, was born at Cork in 1786, and was 
British Agent in Madagascar 1818-25. W. 
Ellis in his ‘ History of Madagascar,’ vol. ii, 
p. 374, says that he died on Oct, 8, 1825. 
This, however, is clearly a misprint for 
Oct. 18; as on the previous page Hastie is 
said to have been seriously in on Oct, 15; 
and on p. 381 a letter from King Radama 
definitely gives the 18th as the day of his 
death; as it is given also in the Evangelical 
Magazine, 1827, pp. 215-6, where a full 
account of Hastie’s last days is given. Yet 
this mistake is repeated several times by 
subsequent writers, all depending on Ellis, 
e.g., by Capt. Oliver, usually so accurate, in 
his ‘ Madagascar,’ vol. i., p. 41; and ina re- 
cent issue of La Dépéche de Madagascar in its 
‘* Ephémerides.’’ It therefore seems worth 
drawing attention to it. 
James Hastie left a son who was one year 
old at the time of his father’s death; are 
there any descendants living now? 


JAMES HaRDYMAN. 


NN SIGN, THE HURDLER.—The Stam- 
ford Mercury for 20 Aug., 1937, states 
that the sign of the Hurdler, a new inn on 
New Cross Road, Stamford, is a passable re 
presentation of Lord Burghley, M.P., tak 
ing a hurdle at an international sports meet 
ing at Stamford Bridge early in his athletic 
career, 
A. L, Cox. 
Church Street, Burgh, Lincs. , 
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E DATE OF ‘ THE COPYE OF A SUP- 

PLICATION MADE FROM POORE 
SYON.’—The yr age nuns of Syon Abbey, 
Isleworth, in exile after the suppression of 
their monastery, resided at Rouen from 1580 
to 1594. Depending upon the alms of their 
relations and friends in England and of other 
English Catholic exiles in Rouen, almost as 
poor as themselves, the community were at 
one period almost destitute. In their 
extremity they sent an urgent appeal for alms 
to the Catholics in England. ‘ The copye of 
a supplication made from poore Syon ’ is in 
the Public Record Office Dom, Eliz., vol. 
exlvi., n. 14, and has been printed in Knox’s 
‘Douay Diaries,’ pp. 360-362, The ‘ Sup- 
lication ’’ has no date and various dates 
“a been assigned to it. Knox is content to 
say that its date lies somewhere between 1582 
and 1594, when the nuns left Rouen; Morris 
in ‘ The Condition of English Catholics under 
James I,’ note to p. xxx., says 1580; Guilday, 
‘English Catholic Refugees on the Continent 
1558-1795,’ note p. 59, would make it 1582; 
and in ‘ Publications of the Catholic Record 
a,’ vol, xi., p. 73, the date is given as 


None of these suggestions is correct, but it 
is possible to fix the correct date within 
narrow limits, viz., between May and 
October, 1587. Sister Elizabeth Sander, who 
signed the Supplication, had been in Eng- 
land since 1578, most of the time in prison. 
She escaped from England and rejoined her 
community at Rouen at the beginning of 
May, 1587. Brothers John Marsh and John 
Vivian, who also signed, left Rouen for Spain 
towards the end of 1587. Even more precise 
is evidence in the P.R.O. that the Supplica- 
tion was intercepted by the English authori- 
ties on its way to the Catholics in England. 
The Supplication, together with letters, 
papers, etc., from English Catholic exiles 
on the Continent, was taken from Rouen to 
England by James Humfrey. He was arrested 
on landing, and his papers seized. An exam- 
ination of the prisoner followed and on 
2 Nov., 1587, Sir Francis Walshingham wrote 
from London to Burghley enclosing a copy of 
the examination of Humfrey, the copy of the 
‘Supplication,’ now in the P.R.O., and a list 
of the letters, etc., which Humfrey had 
brought over (Cal. 8.P. Dom Eliz. 1581-1590, 
p. 435). Within the limits May to October, 
1587, presumably towards the end of that 
period, not long before Humfrey started for 
England, the Supplication was drawn up. 


J. R, F. 


EALE FAMILIES.—After some study of 
the widely spread Beale surname, I have 
come to the conclusion that the original form 
was Le Bel in all cases where it cannot be 
definitely connected with a place-name, 

The places from which some present-day 
Beales may derive are as follows :— 

(1) Beal otherwise Behill in Northumber- 
land. (‘‘ Gilibertus de Behill tenet medieta- 
tem villae de Behill ” in Testa De Nevill.) 

(2) Beal otherwise Beghall in Yorkshire. 
(Kirkby’s ‘ Inquest.’) 

(3) Bele or Beohill in Devonshire. 
(‘‘ Decima redituum de duabus Beohill’’ in 
a charter of Henry IT.) 

(4) Beoley in Worcestershire (‘‘ in bosco de 
Bele.’’ Curia Regis rolls.) 

The change from Le Bel ran through Le 
Beel to Bele and finally Beal or Beale, 

This is well exemplified in the genealogy 
of the Surrey Beales during the Middle Ages 
as given in the ‘ Victoria County History’ 
of Surrey. In London the forms Le Bele and 
Le Beel are common enough between 1285 and 
1338, after which the name turned to Bele. 

The Beale families to be found about 1400 
in various districts of Kent, Sussex and 
Hants, are obviously offshoots. of the same 
very widely spread surname. 

The change becomes quite natural when it 
is remembered that the wife of a Le Bel be- 
came naturally La Bele. Thus we find an 
Agnes La Bele in Beds in 1213 (Curia Regis 
Rolls) and an Isabella La Beale in Oxford in 
1318. (Close Rolls.) 

Two curious instances may be added of a 
tendency in certain ancient dialects to pro- 
nounce Bel with the e long. Thus in the 
Rotuli Parliamentorum we in one entry find 
the French Belle-Isle spelt simply Beale! 
Whilst in the Rolls of Durham College, 
Oxford, for the years 1450 to 1453 the name 
of Prior Richard Bell is spelt Beel, Beell or 
Bele. 

H. Currton. 


HANGING LONDON. — 1. Gospel Oak 
Congregational Church, Southampton 
Road, Hampstead. Dwindling congregations 
and decreasing revenue have compelled this 
to close, and the building and site are for 
sale, 

2. Camberwell Empire. To be demolished 
for road widening; a cinema will be erected 
further back. 

J. ARDAGH. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


ORSE-RACING IN YORKSHIRE.—In 

‘ Poly-Olbion,’ Song iii., ll, 24-28, Dray- 

ton compares for speed the breed of horses 

in Wiltshire with those of Yorkshire and 
Scotland : 


Whereas the *ballow Nag out-strips the winds 
in chase; 

As — in the West for matches yeerelie 
ride, 

As eGarterley, possest of all the Northern 


ride : 

hell on his match, as much the Western 
horseman layes, 

As the rank-riding Scots their 
fGallowayes. 


* Gant. eA famous Yorkeshire horsrace. 
f The best kind of Scotish nags. 


Where is (or was) Garterley? Camden, 
from whom Drayton drew so much for his 
‘ Poly-Olbion,’ has the following note in his 
chapter on Yorkshire: 


... Southward, lieth Calaterium Nemus, 
commonly called, The Forest of Galtres, shaded 
in some places with trees, in other some a wet 
flat, full of moist and moorish quavemires: 
very notorious in these daies by reason of a 
solemne horse running, wherein the horse that 
out runneth the rest hath for his prise a little 
golden bell. It is almost incredible what a 
multitude of people conflow hither from all 
parts to these games, and what great wagers 
are laid on the horses heads for their swift 
running. . .— Britannia’ translated — by 
Holland, 1610, p. 723. 


Both these early allusions to horse-racing 
in Yorkshire have been overlooked by the 
author of the chapter on Horse-racing in the 
Yorkshire volumes of the ‘ V.C.H.’ A cor- 
respondent kindly suggests that Garterley is 
Gatherley : 

Gatherly, High and Low, 2 f.h. [farm ct op 
in the township of Moulton and parish o 
Middleton-Tyas, 5 miles from Richmond 6 from 
Catterick. Topographical Dictionary of 
Yorks, 2nd ed. 1822). 

Is anything known 
Garterley ? 


upon 


of horse-racing at 


B. H. N. 


ALMON IN THE THAMES.—Is it known 
when and where the last salmon was 
taken in the fresh waters of the Thames? 


™. ¥. G. 


MOLLAND OF BATH.—In chapt. xix. of 
Jane Austen’s ‘ Persuasion,’ Elizabeth 


and Anne Elliot, out in Milsom Street, tak- 
ing refuge from the rain, ‘‘ turned into Mol- 


land’s’’; it was the occasion, it will be re 
membered, when so much was made of Lady 
Dalrymple’s carriage taking Miss Elliot home, 
Is Molland’s the real name of a shop of the 
riod in Milsom Street? What was sold in 
it?) This does not appear in the story. 


H. F. 


FATHER DENNIS’S COMFORTS.”—In 

going through some family papers [| 
found recently a copy of verses written in a 
late eighteenth century hand entitled 


Farner Dennis’s Comforts AND How HE 
Procurep THEM. 


You are old Father Dennis, the young man 
said, 

Your locks that are left are quite gray, 
You are hale Father Dennis, a hearty old man 
* Now tell me the reason, I pray. 

In the days of my youth, father Dennis reply’d, 

I remembered that youth would fly fast, 
ane. abus’d not my health nor my vigour at 

rst, 

That I never might want them at last. 

You are old Father Dennis, the young man 
said, 

And pleasures with youth pass away, 

And yet you regret not the days that are gone, 

Now tell me the reason, I pray. 

In the days of my youth Father Dennis reply’d, 

I remember’d that youth would not last, 

I thought of the future whatever I did, 

That I never might smart for the past. 
You ase old Father Dennis the young man then 

sai 

And life must be hast’ning away, 

You are cheerful and love to converse upon 


death, 

Now tell me the reason I pray. 

I am cheerful indeed, Father Dennis reply’d, 

Let the cause thy attention engage 
In the days of my youth I remember’d my God 

And he has not forgot me in age. 

There are six stanzas and it is clear that 
Lewis Carroll had read them before he wrote 
the parody ‘‘ You are old Father William.” 
Where did the original appear ? 


D’Arcy Power. 


{The poem parodied by Lewis Carroll was 
surely Southey’s ‘ Father William,’ included in 
several poetry-books for children. At 9 S. iv. 
305 is mention of another version with “ Father 
Peter ” as the hero.] 


LK-LORE: THE ROWAN-TREE. - 
Would some kindly Scottish correspon- 
dent give me information concerning the folk- 
lore of the Rowan-tree or Mountain Ash 
(Pyrus aucuparia)? Does it ensure good 
luck and should it be planted by a gate ora 
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door? Does it matter on which side of the 
gate it is set? Is the Mountain Ash in Eng- 
land subject of any folk-beliefs ? 


J. R. 


PESCENDANTS OF ELIZABETH 

BOURNE.—John Bourne, of Dalby Hall, 
Lincolnshire, married, in 1736, Elizabeth, 
second daughter of John Dobbs of Bucknall, 
Lincs, who was a descendant of Edward III, 
King of England, and I am anxious to find 
out all the descendants of this marriage. 

The descent is as follows: Edward III’s 
youngest son, Thomas, Duke of Gloucester, 
father of Anne, who married Edmund, Earl 
of Stafford. Their son, Humphrey, Duke of 
Buckingham, married Anne Neville, grand- 
daughter of John of Gaunt. Their daughter 
Anne married Sir Thomas Cobham of Ster- 
borough, whose daughter and heiress, Anne, 
married Sir Edward Burgh. Their son, 
Thomas, Lord Burgh, was father of Mar- 
garet, wife of Robert Topcliffe. She had a 
son, Richard Topcliffe, the notorious perse- 
cuted of Roman Catholics (see ‘ D.N.B.’) and 
a daughter, Elizabeth, wife of Gilbert Digh- 
ton, whose son, the Rev. Gilbert D., was 
father of the Rev. Everard D. His daughter, 
Mary, married Thomas Dobbs of Bucknall, 
and had issue, the Rev. Thomas Dobbs, father 
of John, father of Elizabeth. 

Among the famous people descended from 
this marriage is Edmund Henry Hynman 
Allenby, Lord Allenby and Field Marshal. 
His grandmother, Eliza Bourne (wife of Hyn- 
man Allenby) was a granddaughter of Eliza- 
beth Bourne (née Dobbs) 

Elizabeth Bourne’s grandson, John Bourne 
of Dalby Hall, married Mary Tennyson, 
aunt of the Poet Laureate. His sister, 
Sarah, married the Rev. Daniel MacKinnon, 
Rector of Bloxholme and Vicar of Digby, 
Lincs, and had a son, the Rev. John Mac- 
Kinnon, also Rector of Bloxholme, who mar- 
ried, in 1849, Jane Harding, and had issue, 
particulars of whom are wanted, 

George Bourne of Hatton, grandson of 
Elizabeth, married Maria, sister of General 
Paty, and has numerous issue, among whom 
Ann Maria married Lionel Richard Lucas of 
Louth in 1845: descendants’ names are also 
wanted, 

P. W. 


APANESE PHRASE. — Where does the 

Japanese proverbial phrase: ‘‘ Heavily 
poured the rain on the hat which I stole from 
the searecrow,’’ come from? Is it a quota- 


tion from an author or is it a folk-saying? 1 
believe it is used as an expression of rather 
reckless good-humour and acquiescence in a 
series of bad misfortunes, C. E. H. 


THE FOX IN JAPANESE FOLK-LORE.— 
I have read a certain amount about super- 
stitions connected with the Fox in Japan, and 
the result is a rather confused notion of what 
the Fox really represents to the Japanese 
mind. What is its exact relation on the one 
hand, to the dead, and on the other to evil 
spirits? Could any resemblance be drawn 
between the Japanese Fox and the Greek 
Kypes, under their more primitive aspect ? 
What species of Fox is the common one in 
Japan? C. E. H. 


St. LEODGAR, PATRON SAINT OF 
LUCERNE.—I should be grateful for 
information about this saint. There is a 
picture of him on the old bridge at Lucerne, 
carrying his head in his hands, and facing 
him is the executioner with a black devil on 
his shoulders, 
I have asked many people, but nobody 
seems to know anything of his life beyond the 
fact that he was an early Christian martyr. 


E, N. 


ILK-WORMS AND MULBERRY 
LEAVES.—Why are silk-worms specially 
fond of mulberry leaves? Do the leaves con- 
tain some sweet substance which is particu- 
larly suitable for the production of the silk 


thread ? H. W. U. 


“ (WHAPEL FOR NON-CONFORMIST 
PLACE OF WORSHIP.—When and 
where did this use of ‘‘ chapel’ arise, and 
was it adopted first by non-conformists them- 
selves, or by churchpeople? The ‘ N.E.D.’ 
gives 1662 as the date of the first discovered 
occurrence, noting that ‘‘ chapel” is now 
being superseded by ‘‘church.’? Was the 
expression “‘ Roman Catholic chapel ’’ ever 
widely used ? 
I should also be glad to know what is at 
the present day the legal designation of a 
non-conformist place of worship; is it 


“chapel M. U. 
OURCE WANTED.—T. H. Huxley on 
St. Thomas  Aquinas.—Huxley says 


somewhere that St. Thomas Aquinas must have 
had the finest brain ever known in a human 
being. Could anyone give me the reference for 
this expression of opinion? ny, 
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Replies. 


JOHN BELLI. 
(clxix. 153, 319). 

1. The only account of this person in a work 
of reference that I know of is in the Diction- 
ary of Indian Biography, and reads: 

(? — ?). Born in England, of a noble Italian 
family, probably of Viterbo, his mother being 
a lady of Spanish origin named Bivar. Entered 
the Last India Company’s service & became 
private secretary to Warren Hastings, about 
1770-5. He m.a sister of Sir Charles Cockerell ; 
his daughters married Dr. Howley, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, E. Horsley Palmer, M.P., and 
Sir C. E. Carrington. 

2. Not all the above is correct, and it can be 
supplemented in several respects. The fol- 
lowing details are from the Journals of the 
House of Lords in respect of the impeachment 
of Warren Hastings, Charge XV. against 
Hastings (on which he was acquitted by 23 
votes to 3) was: That he appointed his pri- 
vate secretary John Belli esq. to be Agent 
for the Supply of Stores and Provisions for 
the Garrison of Fort William (Calcutta), 
with a commission of 30 per cent, 

The following biographical details were 
given in evidence. About December, 1777, 
Hastings stated that Belli had been in his 
employ for four years, at a salary of 300 
rupees monthly. Belli was not an E.I. Com- 
pany’s servant. On 16 Jan. 1777 Belli was 
appointed Agent as above. The Court of 
Directors however ordered his commission to 
be reduced to 20 per cent. In February, 1780, 
he submitted accounts showing that he had 
made 102,000 rupees net profit out of his 
Agency during the period. That year his 
Agency was at his own request converted into 
a 5-year contract, 

3. The Great Granary at Fort William 
bears a tablet inscribed :— 

This building contains 51,268 maunds of rice 
and age | maunds of paddy, which were 
deposited by order of the Governor-General 
and Council under the inspection and charge 
of John Belli, Agent for providing victualling 
stores to this Garrison, in the months of March, 
April and May 1782. (Bengal: Past & Present, 
ii. (1908), 389). 

4. Belli married at Lucknow, on 20 Nov., 
1781, Mrs. Elizabeth Stuart Glover, widow, 
daughter of John Cockerell of Bishop’s Hall 
and his wife Frances, daughter of John Jack- 
son of Clapham, Surrey—which John Jack- 
son was nephew of Samuel Pepys the diarist. 
Elizabeth Cockerell’s first husband, whom she 
m. at Calcutta, 9 Apr. 1779, was Bryan 


Glover, free merchant (buried 18 March 
1780). Her brother was Sir Charles Cockerel], 
1st baronet (the second baronet changed his 
name to Rushout), 

5. Paulina, youngest daughter of John and 
Elizabeth Belli, married Sir Codringtop 
Edmund Carrington (‘ D.N.B.’). They had 
I believe seventeen children; and he had 
another five by his second wife, 

6. John Belli’s son, William Hallow(e)s 
Belli (1789-1875), served in the Bengal Civil 
Service from 1807 till 1848, 

7. Sir C. Cockerell’s first wife (by whom 
he had no issue) was a sister of the wife of 
Lieut.-Gen. “ Sir’? Charles Imhoff, who was 
son of (the second) Mrs. Warren Hastings 
by her first husband, Graf von Imhoff. 

8. Descendants of Belli are understood to 
have adopted the name of Belli-Bivar, the 
latter after John Belli’s mother, 

Major Charles Elphinstone Belli-Bivar, b. 
28 Dec., 1861, son of Colonel C. S. Belli. 
Bivar, lst Madras Lancers, died at Quetta, 
India, 27 Aug. 1902, whilst serving with the 
7th Bombay Lancers. 

Other members of the family have served 
in the Indian Army comparatively recently. 

9. He was thus connected with Samuel 
Pepys; Warren Hastings; an Archbishop of 
Canterbury; the first Chief Justice of Cey- 
lon, Sir C, E, Carrington, who was uncle of 
F.M. Lord Napier of Magdala; and other 
celebrities. A grandson of his, the Very Rev. 
Henry Carrington (b. 1814), Dean and Ree- 
tor of Bocking, died as recently as 1906. 

I should be glad of further particulars of 
him, especially: the date and place of his 
birth and death, his parentage, place of resi- 
dence after retirement from India, will, issue, 
and date when some or all of his descen- 
dants changed the name to Belli-Bivar? 

H. Major. 


A SCOTT LETTER: MEANING OF 
‘““ ASSESSED ” (clxxiii. 153).—Before 
the Act 1 and 2 Will. IV. c. 32 (1831) there 
was an ‘‘ assessed ’’ qualification for taking 
game, imposed by an Act of 22 and 23 Charles 
II. c 25. Those entitled to do so were the 
owners of land of the annual value of £100, 
the life tenant or tenant for 99 years of land 
of the annual value of £150, the son and heir 
of an esquire, and one gamekeeper of the lord 
or lady of a manor. These classes, in 1827, 
when Scott wrote, were exempt from having 4 
game certificate. So I suggest that Scott, 


when he wrote of his gamekeeper not being 
an ‘assessed servant,” meant that though 
he was a gamekeeper of sorts, he was not 
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within the assessed exceptions and so re- 
quired a certificate, The Act of 1831 did 
away with the qualification list and imposed 
a duty on all who shot game, The taxes 
levied on inhabited houses, male servants, 
dogs, shooting, etc., were known as ‘‘ assessed 


taxes.” R. S. B. 
NAMES IN CATALOGUES OF MSS. 
(clxxiii. 152).—In the Record Office 


‘Calendar of the Charter Rolls.’ vol, i 
(1903), (which, incidentally, was, and is, mis- 
leading as the earlier rolls of the reign of 
King John had been published in 1837), it 
was stated in the Preface (p. vii.) that it 
had not been found possible to include in the 
Calendar the names of the attesting witnesses, 
and that to have added them at the end of 
each charter would have involved intolerable 
repetition. (I find in the margin here of 
my copy the word ‘‘rubbish.”) — In later 
volumes of this Calendar this unfortunate 
decision was to some extent reversed, as it had 
caused much dissatisfaction. I agree gener- 
ally with your correspondent, but I] think a 
distinction must be drawn between a calendar 
of documents on the one hand and a mere 
list, index or catalogue on the other. One 
would expect to find all names of witnesses 
to charters, and of all parties and witnesses 
in a lawsuit in the former, as a calendar is 
intended to make it unnecessary in most cases 
to refer to the document itself. But I should 
not expect this in a list, index or catalogue, 
which is usually designed only to give refer- 
ences to documents from which further in- 
formation may be obtained. Your correspon- 
dent seems not to recognise this distinction, 
though it must be well known to him. 
R. S. B. 


TUDENT LIFE AT LEYDEN AND 
EDINBURGH, XVIII. CENTURY 
(clxxiii, 153).—As regards Leyden some in- 
formation may be obtained from the late D. 
R. W. Innes Smith’s ‘ English-Speaking 
Students of Medicine at the University of 
Leyden’ (1932). Of some twenty American 
students in the list the most eminent appears 
to have been Arthur Lee of Virginia (1740- 
1792), M.D. Edin., 1764; F.R.S., 1766, 
American Ambassador to France and friend 
of Franklin. J. 
If I remember rightly (it was years 
ago that I read the book), the novel 


‘John Burnet of Barnes,’ by John Buchan, 
is of value in this connection. 


FREpERIC CONNETT WHITE. 


NAMES FOR THE GLADIOLUS (elxxiii. 
155).—It seems a pity to root up the name 
gladiolus, which has had a home in English 
books for nearly three centuries. The Stan- 
ford dictionary contains a quotation dated 
1562. From the same century comes the 
anglicised form gladivle, which is certainly 
more euphonius than gladdon. This last 
word has an ugly look and would probably 
get sounded as ‘‘ gladden’”’ or gladdun.”’ 
The genus is said to be a native of South 
Africa. Sir Herperr Maxwett, under 
‘ Pronunciation of ‘‘ Gladiolus,’ ’ 11 S. xii. 
327, mentions ‘‘ sword lily’ as the English 
equivalent in use among several horticultural 
writers. The pronunciation of the word 
gladiolus has been discussed before now in 
‘N. and Q.’ The best and usual way, I 
think, treating it as an English word, is to 
stress the first syllable. There is nothing 
awkward about this. The classical Latin 
stress accent was on the short i of the ante- 
penultimate. This is very hard to reproduce 
in English. In late Latin, indeed, the 
accent was transferred to the following syl- 
lable, and this lengthened, gladidlus. The 
same change took place in muliere and simi- 
lar words. May I refer to my notes at 11 S. 
xii, 365, as well as 11 S. v. 331? 
Epwarp Bens ty. 


This name, a diminutive of gladius 
(Latin, sword) is many centuries old. 
The bulb, or corm, is also known as the 
sword-plant,’’ from its leaf-shape. Its 
headquarters is South Africa, from whence it 
became widely distributed in Europe. There 
are now over one hundred distinct varieties, 
gradually obtained during the last eighty 
years by hybridising the few original species. 

In Warwickshire it is often referred to as 
the ‘‘ Glad.’’ in brief, for to non-Latin ears 
the singular and plural forms of the full 
name are confusing. 

I believe the plant is referred to in the 
Historia Naturalis of Plinius Secundus (A.p. 
23-79), written nearly two thousand years 
ago. Bauhinus, in his Theatri Botanici . . 
1620-23, describes and illustrates several 
species. Gerard’s ‘ Herbal,’ 1633, pp. 104- 
105, also gives portraits and details, with 
variant names, such as “ French Cornflag, 
Sword-flag, Italian Cornflag, and Water 


Sword-flag.’’ The botanical order is Irideae. 
Wm. Jaccarp. 
THE TARANTULA AND MUSIC (elxxiii. 


155).—There is an interesting account 
of the supposed origin of this fable in Mr. 
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Theodore Savory’s book, ‘ The Biology of the 
Spider.’ There is also a rather shorter one 
in ‘British Spiders; Their Haunts and 
Habits,’ by the same author. Briefly, the 
theory is this. In a small town of S. Europe 
named Taranto founded and inhabited by 
Greeks after their expulsion from Sparta, 
there was found a small spider belonging to 
the Lycosidx or wolf spiders. Its bite was 
supposed to induce a profound melancholy 
cured only by music. When a suitable air 
was discovered the victim danced so violently 
that the disease was cured by the poison being 
worked out of the system in perspiration. 
The priestesses of Bacchus whose rites had 
been stopped by law after the introduction of 
Christianity found in this superstition a pre- 
text for reviving their dances and they, if 
Mr, Savory will excuse a modern expression, 
ran it for all they were worth. Those bitten, 
who were called Taranti, were taken to a 
place especially prepared for them hung about 
with ribbons and bunches of grapes. They 
were dressed in white decorated with gaily- 
coloured ribbons and their hair was loosened. 
They were exact copies of the ancient priest- 
esses of Bacchus. The Bacchantes could thus 
resume their dances and at the same time 
evade the law. The legend died hard, for the 
name Tarantula was used for any large spider 
all over the world whose bite was, or was 
supposed to be, poisonous, 


HELEN PERSHOUSE. 


The ‘Stanford Dictionary,’ under this 
word, supplies many quotations. The follow- 
ing among them illustrate the folk-lore of the 
subject. 


Before 1586 “This word . . . did not less pierce 
poor Pyrocles, than the right tnue of Musick 
toucheth him that is sick of the tarantula.” 

Sidney, ‘ Arcadia,’ Bk. I. 1589 “ no Phisick 
preuailes against the gaze of the Basilisckes, 
no charme against the sting of the Tarantula.” 

Greene, ‘ Menaphon,’ 1606 “‘ Musicians passe 
with their instruments from village to village 
to cure such as are venomed by the Tarantola. 

Fitzherbert, ‘ Policy & Religion,’ vol. I. ch. 
xxiii. p. 224, 1615 “it is an ordinary saying to 
a man that is extraordinarily merry, that he 
hath been stung by a Tarantula.” 

G. Sandys, ‘ Travels,’ p. 249 (ed. 1632). 1646, 
“Surely he that is bit with a Tarantula, shall 
never be cured by this Musick.” 

Sir T. Brown, ‘ Vulgar Errors,’ TIT. ch. xxvii. 
1654 “In this country is bred the Tarantola, 
whose venom is driven away with sound and 
singing.” 

The dictionary states that the bite of the 
tarantula was supposed to cause the epidemic 
dancing mania prevalent in Italy during the 


sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The dane 
tarentella is said to have been invented as q 
relief for this malady. I find that a German 
authority asserts that this spider is no mor 
poisonous than a gnat. 

Epwarp Bensty. 


““() RARE BEN JONSON ” (clxxiii, 154), 
—The suggestion that this should lk 
‘““Orare Ben Jonson,” or ‘‘ Orate Ben Jon. 
son,’ with the meaning ‘‘ Pray for Ben 
Jonson,”’ is singularly unattractive. Hoy 
could ‘‘ Orate Ben Jonson ”’ bear the meani 
“Pray for B.J.”’? ‘‘Orate pro” follow 
by the Ablative was common in medieval 
days, but where is the pro in the suggested 
interpretation? If a Shakespeare Concord. 
ance is glanced at the English adjective 
““yare ’’ will seem quite appropriate in the 
inscription. I ought to say that I have not 
been able to consult the proposal in Th 
Times of July 6, 1927. 
Epwarp Bensty. 


“MHAT”: ITS REPETITION  (clxxiii, 
100).—I have, somewhere, read a German 
anecdote, in which the equivalent of ‘‘ that” 
occurs five times, in more than one meaning: 
The composer, Richard Strauss, is conducting 
for the first time a repetition of his Alpine 
Symphony, and begs a clarinette player not 
to play Des (D-flat), where D is required. 
The embarrassed fellow asks his neighbour: 
“Du, is des des Des, des des De sein 
The phrase is, of course, spoken in the 
idiom of Vienna; in correct German it would 
sound: “Ist das das Des, das das De sein 
soll?,’’ or still better: ‘‘ Ist dies das Des, 
welches das De sein soll ?’’ 
O. F. Baier. 


Olomouc, Czechoslavakia. 


Though not answering H. W. U.’s query, 
the following sentence may be interesting in 
this connection : 

Smith, where Jones had had “had had,” 
had had “had”; “had had” had had the 
examiner’s approval. 

The sentence is sometimes given without 
punctuation as a puzzle, 


Extspon C. SMITH. 
BALDOCK, HERTS : PLACE-NAME 


(clxxiii. 154).—The Oxford Dictionary of 
English Place-Names agrees that Baldock, 
Herts., was named after Bagdad by the 
Knights Templars, who held the manor. 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 
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Purchas gives ‘‘ the storie of this Bagded 
or Baldach ’’ (pp. 59, 73-5, 239, in my copy, 
one of 1613). So very considerable as were 
his sources, he records nothing of the 
Knights Templars’ association, either collec- 
tively or individually, with this tolerant 
Saracenic city of which ‘‘ one Richardus, a 
Frier Preacher saith, That here was an Uni- 
yersitie, the Students whereof were main- 
tained at publique charge, of which number 
himself was one.’ 


FREDERIC CoNNETT WHITE. 


DERHILL FAMILY (clxxiii, 68, 106). 
—Printed privately at the University 
Press, Cambridge, 1932: 

The Underhills of Warwickshire. Their 
Ancestry from the Thirteenth Century and 
their Descendants in England; with special 
reference to Captain John Underhill of the 
Kenilworth Branch, afterwards of Massa- 
chusetts and Long Island, New York. By J. H. 
Morrison B.A. 213 pp + index of 28 pp 
+ pedigree tables. P. E. Jonzs. 


RNELIUS JANSSEN LAN- 

CASHIRE (clxxiii. 66).—Important arti- 
cles with long lists of portraits will be found 
in the Walpole Society’s publications, vols. vi. 
and x.; there was also an article in the Bur- 
lington Magazine to which I have a reference, 
apparently of February, 1910. 


W. Roserts. 


CILVER IN CHURCH BELLS (elxxiii. 
117, 161).—If the bell is of silver with 
enough alloy to cast the tone is remarkably 
clear and penetrating; but silver added to 
ordinary bell-metal spoils the tone. So I 
was told by a bell-founder forty years ago. 
The conversation arose when we recast our 
peal, and one of the old bells, badly cracked, 
was found having what looked like a ring of 
Charles II. crown pieces round the outside 
of the bow. I said ‘‘I know these are not 
silver but why are they there?’’ He replied 
that it was a mere ornament made by impress- 
ing the coin into the cover of the core, leaving 
the outline of the coin to appear on the com- 
pleted bell. He then went on to make the 


above statements, F, Cock. . 


QURNAMES : SCARDEVILL, DAMERUM 
(clxxiii, 155).—There is a village—once 
a Royal manor—of Damerham—in Hamp- 
shire, It is an English name—Démera hamm, 
and according to Eilert Ekwall means ‘‘ The 
Village of the judges ’? (Doomers’ hamm). 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


(RAMB, CRAMBE (clxxiii. 115, 156). — 
Langland’s rendering of Crambe repetita 
—‘‘ night-old worts ’’—should not be forgot- 
ten. See ‘ Piers Plowman ’ (Skeat), vi. 310: 
Labourers that have no land 
To live on but their hands 
Deigned not to dine to-day 

Night-old worts. 

May no penny-ale them pay, 
Nor no piece of bacon, 

But if it be fresh flesh or fish, 
Fried or baked. 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


A SLANG CONGLOMERATE (elxxiii. 
153).—I do not think even American 
slang will easily outdo this example of mixed 
metaphor, which appeared in the Fort- 
nightly Review of July, 1919: 
In 1914 our old regular army crossed swords 
with a great numerical superiority of the cream 
of the German host at concert pitch and un- 


damaged by war. 
Epwarp J. G, Forse. 


EMORIA TECHNICA: KINGS OF 
ENGLAND (clxxiii. 80, 139).—In addi- 

tion to ‘‘ Vibgyor,’’? which was used (and 
thought to be original!) at our school, there 
were others helping to memorise by means of 
their initial letters: (1) the battles in the 
Wars of the Roses; (2) and (3) facts in the 
theory of music relating to sharps and flats 
and their occurrence in the major scales :— 

(1) A Boy Now Will Mention All Those 
Horrible Hateful Battles To Bosworth. 
(‘ A’? stands for St. Alban’s.) 

(2) For Cash Good Dresses Are Easily 
Bought. (Occurrence of sharps in order.) 

(3) Flats Become Easy After Direct Guid- 
ance. (Names of major scales in order con- 
taining flats.) 

(4) Sesinteve—‘Tn following was given to 
a relative of mine over fifty years ago, by a 
clergyman who was giving instruction on 
facts peculiar to St. Matthew's Gospel to be 
memorised by certain words selected from 
names of these events, and forming a fairly 
sensible phrase: ‘‘ The Magical Flight of the 
Innocent Virgin’s Dream, and the Saints’ 


Rest.” HEten. 


DE QUINCEY FAMILY AND RIPPIN- 

GALE (clxxiii, 136).—J. Charles Cox, 
‘Lincolnshire’ (Little Guide) tells us that 
there is a late fifteenth-century table-tomb 
in Rippingale Church which bears the effi- 
gies of Roger de Quincey and his two wives. 


H. Askew. 
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The Library. 


New Letters of Mary Wollstonecraft and 
Helen M. Williams. Edited by Benjamin 
P. Kurtz and Carrie C. Autrey. (Univer- 
sity of California Press; Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. 7s, 6d. net), 


[‘ the late eighteenth and early nineteenth 

centuries the Barlows played a fairly con- 
spicuous part in American history and in 
the relations between America and Europe. 
Joel Barlow, a writer and diplomat as well 
as man of business, who may be said to have 
made their name and who acquired a famous 
estate and house, Kalorama, not far from 
Washington, married Ruth Baldwin, a young 
woman who, though of rustic birth, proved 
easily equal to what was required of her in 
European travel and intercourse with Euro- 
pean society. She made friends everywhere, 
and one of them was the ill-fated Mary Woll- 
stonecraft. The descendants of Joel and 
Ruth, now resident in California, still possess 
Joel’s portable writing-desk, and in this was 
found some little time back a packet of letters 
addressed to Ruth, three in the hand of Mary 
Wollstonecraft, the fourth in that of Helen 
Maria Williams, well-known to all who take 
interest in the secondary characters which 
appear and disappear in the turmoil of the 

rench Revolution. These are the letters now 
brought before us. Mary’s letters are of Feb- 
ruary, April and May, 1794, sent from the 
Havre during the time of her liaison with 
Gilbert Finlay, the last but a few days after 
the birth of her daughter Fanny, the business 
of whose arrival Mary treated with a light- 
heartedness which scandalised her French 
nurse, who was, however, compelled to admit 
that the results of it were excellent. The first, 
as the extremely careful annotation shows, 
throws some little light on Mary’s movements 
that spring. Without adding anything of 
moment to our knowledge of Mary, these 
letters bring her before us in all the early 
vividness of spirit and courage. which later 
on were so hardly broken down. They con- 
tain a few slight allusions to her writing; 
domestic incidents and needs, and the vicissi- 
tudes of her mode of life furnish the main 
topics. The letter of Helen Maria Williams 
- was written at Paris between April 6 and 
April 16, 1794. Friendship, and the renun- 


ciation of friendships and of expectation of 
‘conjugal felicity ’’ fills up one long sentix 
mental paragraph, and then the writer tells 
of being caught in a watching crowd and see 
ing Danton, Lacroix, de Séchelles and Deg 
moulins pass to their execution (“‘ they 
seemed indifferent to their fate ’’). 

An excellent Introduction gives all the 
information required about the persons and 
circumstances connected with writers or reci« 
pient or mentioned in the letters. Illustra. 
tions show us Kalorama, the writing-desk, 
and in facsimile some lines of the last of the 
three letters written by Mary Wollstonecraft, 
Clearly the editors enjoyed their work, and 
the book is a pleasant example of their exact 
ing, but also rewarding, craft, 


We have received from Mr. C. A, Brad 
ford, F.S.A., his new brochure, Rowland 
Vaughan and Elizabeth Voss, which gives am 
account of two obscure Elizabethans who are 
yet worth a passing thought. Rowland 
Vaughan, sprung of a Herefordshire family, 
was the author of a book on Water-works, 
still known to the curious, and reprinted ag 
late as 1897—the reprint being now scarcer 
than the original, This book was the outcome 
of experiments on his own estates to which 
it appears he was confined by the severity of 
his spouse. A nephew of Queen Elizabeth's 
friend, Blanch Parry, Rowland Vaughan had 
had his touch with the Court; he had om i- 
ence, too, of litigation and money difficulties, 
and in the end met his death through hard: 
ships and anxieties incurred in the singular 
enterprise of trying—along with several nok 
able men of his acquaintance—to seize @ 
vessel that was lying off the Mumbles. Mr 
Bradford has unearthed the circumstances 
connected with his death and sets them out 
here for the first time. 

For the second figure brought before ws 
Elizabeth Voss, it has been claimed that shé 
was on a time ‘‘ Maid of Honour to Queen 
Elizabeth ’—a claim which {Mr. Bradford, 
after having gone through all that is recorded 
of her and her family and Boverton Castle 
which legend has made her property, finds 0 
difficulty in showing to be a highly improbable 
one. 

Norices CORRESPONDENTS. 

WE beg leave to state that we do not under 
take to return communications which, for ay 
reason, we do not print. 
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